CHAPTER   FOUR
The American Prince of Wales
T the risk of leaping too quickly from the ridicu-
Jous to the sublime, the next picture which I
choose to throw across the screen is that of Lind-
bergh. For whereas Thompson is typical of all that
is worst in America, Lindbergh is typical of all that is
best. Besides, Thompson belongs to an age which is
rapidly dying, and Lindbergh belongs to a future
which is daily stretching out, in more radiant
horizons, before the American people.
An Englishman would find it difficult to realize
the grip which Lindbergh has upon the national con-
sciousness unless he were to imagine the parallel of
the Prince of Wales. Lindbergh's picture is hung
up in a million homes. It stares at you from over the
reception desks of remote Middle-Western hotels.
It is hung at the entrance to railway stations, draped
in flags. It smiles at you from the inside of taxi-cabs,
it is stuck to the walls of elevators, it brightens the
desks of countless stenographers. It is placed in
schoolrooms, side by side with Lincoln and Wash-
ington. One could not escape it even if one wanted
to do so. Personally, I don't, because I find it an
extremely agreeable picture.
What is the reason for this amazing mass-adora-
tion, which seems to have become a permanent and
integral part of American life? I think that it is due
to the fact that Lindbergh represents an ideal which
was always at the back of America's mind, but had
never previously been personified. America was in
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